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Summary 

The causes of homelessness and determining how best to assist those who find themselves 
homeless became particularly prominent, visible issues in the 1980s. The concept of 
homelessness may seem like a straightforward one, with individuals and families who have no 
place to live falling within the definition. However, the extent of homelessness in this country and 
how best to address it depend upon how one defines the condition of being homeless. 

There is no single federal definition of homelessness, although a number of programs, including 
those overseen by the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD), Department of 
Veterans Affairs (VA), Department of Homeland Security (DHS), and Department of Labor 
(DOL) use the definition enacted as part of the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act (P.L. 
100-77). The McKinney-Vento Act definition of a homeless individual was broadened as part of 
the Helping Families Save Their Homes Act of 2009 (P.L. 1 11-22). Previously, a homeless 
individual was defined as a person who lacks a fixed nighttime residence and whose primary 
nighttime residence is a supervised public or private shelter designed to provide temporary living 
accommodations, a facility accommodating persons intended to be institutionalized, or a place not 
intended to be used as a regular sleeping accommodation for human beings. The law expanded 
the definition to include those defined as homeless under other federal programs, in certain 
circumstances, as well as those who will imminently lose housing. 

A number of federal programs in seven different agencies, many originally authorized by the 
McKinney-Vento Act, serve homeless persons. These include the Education for Homeless 
Children and Youth program administered by the Department of Education (ED) and the 
Emergency Food and Shelter program, a Federal Emergency Management Agency (FEMA) 
program run by the Department of Homeland Security. The Department of Health and Human 
Services (HHS) administers multiple programs that serve homeless individuals, including Health 
Care for the Homeless, Projects for Assistance in Transition from Homelessness, and the 
Runaway and Homeless Youth program. 

HUD administers the Homeless Assistance Grants, made up of grant programs that provide 
housing and services for homeless individuals ranging from emergency shelter to permanent 
housing. The VA operates numerous programs that serve homeless veterans. These include Health 
Care for Homeless Veterans and the Homeless Providers Grant and Per Diem program, as well as 
a collaborative program with HUD called HUD-VASH, through which homeless veterans receive 
Section 8 vouchers from HUD and supportive services through the VA. The Department of Labor 
also operates a program for homeless veterans, the Homeless Veterans Reintegration Program. 

The federal government, through the United States Interagency Council on Homelessness, has 
established a goal of ending homelessness among various populations, including families, youth, 
chronically homeless individuals, and veterans (the Department of Veterans Affairs also has its 
own goal of ending veteran homelessness). Point-in-time counts of those experiencing 
homelessness in 2014 indicate reductions among chronically homeless individuals, people in 
families, and veterans compared to 2007, the year that the recession began. 
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Introduction 

Federal assistance targeted to homeless individuals and families was largely nonexistent prior to 
the mid-1980s. Although the Runaway and Homeless Youth program was enacted in 1974 as part 
of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act (P.L. 93-415), the first federal program 
focused on assisting all homeless people, no matter their age, was the Emergency Food and 
Shelter (EFS) program, established in March 1983 through an emergency jobs appropriation bill 
(P.L. 98-8). The EFS program was and continues to be administered by the Federal Emergency 
Management Agency (FEMA) in the Department of Homeland Security (DHS) to provide 
emergency food and shelter to needy individuals. 

In 1987, Congress enacted the Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act (P.L. 100-77), 
which created a number of new programs to comprehensively address the needs of homeless 
people, including food, shelter, health care, and education. The act was later renamed the 
McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act (P.L. 106-400) after its two prominent proponents — 
Representatives Stewart B. McKinney and Bruce F. Vento. The programs authorized in 
McKinney-Vento include the Department of Housing and Urban Development (HUD) Homeless 
Assistance Grants, the Department of Labor (DOL) Homeless Veterans Reintegration Program, 
the Department of Health and Human Services (HHS) Grants for the Benefit of Homeless 
Individuals and Health Care for the Homeless, and the Department of Education (ED) Education 
for Homeless Children and Youths program. 

This report describes existing federal programs that provide targeted assistance to homeless 
individuals and families (other federal programs may provide assistance to homeless individuals 
but are not specifically designed to assist homeless persons). These include those programs listed 
above, as well as others that Congress has created since the enactment of McKinney-Vento. In 
addition, this report discusses federal efforts to end homelessness. Finally, Table 1 at the end of 
this report shows funding levels for each of the ED, DHS, HHS, HUD, DOL, and Department of 
Justice (DOJ) programs that assist homeless individuals. Table 2 shows funding levels for 
VA programs. 



The Federal Response to Homelessness 

Homelessness in the United States has always existed, but it did not come to the public’s attention 
as a national issue until the 1970s and 1980s, when the characteristics of the homeless population 
and their living arrangements began to change. Throughout the early and middle part of the 20 th 
century, homelessness was typified by “skid rows”: areas with hotels and single-room occupancy 
dwellings where transient single men lived. 1 Skid rows were usually removed from the more 
populated areas of cities, and it was uncommon for individuals to actually live on the streets. 2 
Beginning in the 1970s, however, the homeless population began to grow and become more 
visible to the general public. According to studies from the time, homeless persons were no 
longer almost exclusively single men, but included women with children; their median age was 
younger; they were more racially diverse (in previous decades, the observed homeless population 



1 Peter H. Rossi, Down and Out in America: The Origins of Homelessness (Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1989), pp. 20-21,27-28. 

2 Ibid., p. 34. 
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was largely white); they were less likely to be employed (and therefore had lower incomes); they 
were mentally ill in higher proportions than previously; and individuals who were abusing or had 
abused drugs began to become more prevalent in the population. 3 

A number of reasons have been offered for the growth in the number of homeless persons and 
their increasing visibility. Many cities demolished skid rows to make way for urban development, 
leaving some residents without affordable housing options. 4 Other possible factors contributing to 
homelessness include the decreased availability of affordable housing generally, the reduced need 
for seasonal unskilled labor, the reduced likelihood that relatives will accommodate homeless 
family members, the decreased value of public benefits, and changed admissions standards at 
mental hospitals. 5 The increased visibility of homeless people was due, in part, to the 
decriminalization of actions such as public drunkenness, loitering, and vagrancy. 6 

In the 1980s, Congress first responded to the growing prevalence of homelessness with several 
separate grant programs designed to address the food and shelter needs of homeless individuals. 
These programs included the Emergency Food and Shelter Program (P.L. 98-8), the Emergency 
Shelter Grants Program (P.L. 99-591), and the Transitional Elousing Demonstration Program (P.L. 
99-591). 7 In 1983, the first federal task force was created to provide information to local 
governments and other parties on how to obtain surplus federal property that could be used for 
providing shelter and other services for homeless persons. 

Congress began to consider comprehensive legislation to address homelessness in 1986. On June 
26, 1986, EI.R. 5140 and S. 2608 were introduced as the Elomeless Persons’ Survival Act to 
provide an aid package for homeless persons. No further action was taken on either measure, 
however. Later that same year, legislation containing Title 1 of the Homeless Persons’ Survival 
Act — emergency relief provisions for shelter, food, mobile health care, and transitional housing — 
was introduced as the Urgent Relief for the Homeless Act (H.R. 5710). The legislation passed 
both houses of Congress in 1987 with large bipartisan majorities. The act was renamed the 
Stewart B. McKinney Homeless Assistance Act after the death of its chief sponsor, Stewart B. 
McKinney of Connecticut; it was renamed again on October 30, 2000, as the McKinney-Vento 
Homeless Assistance Act after the death of another prominent sponsor, Bruce F. Vento of 
Minnesota. In 1987, President Ronald Reagan signed the act into law (P.L. 100-77). 

The original version of the McKinney-Vento Act consisted of 1 5 programs either created or 
reauthorized by the act, providing an array of services for homeless persons and administered by 
various federal agencies. The act also established the Interagency Council on Homelessness, 
which is designed to provide guidance on the federal response to homelessness through the 
coordination of the efforts of multiple federal agencies covered under the McKinney-Vento Act. 
Since the enactment of the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act, there have been some 
legislative changes to programs and services provided under the act and new programs that target 



3 Ibid., pp. 39-44. 

4 Ibid., p. 33. 

5 Ibid., pp. 181-194, 41. See also Martha Burt, Over the Edge: The Growth of Homelessness in the 1980s (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1992), pp. 31-126. 

6 Down and Out in America, p. 34; Over the Edge, p. 123. 

7 All three programs were incorporated into the McKinney-Vento Homeless Assistance Act in 1987. (The Transitional 
Housing Demonstration Program was renamed the Supportive Housing Demonstration Program.) 
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homeless individuals have been created. Specific programs covered under the McKinney-Vento 
Act, as well as other federal programs responding to homelessness, are discussed in this report. 



Defining Homelessness: Who Is Served 

There is no single federal definition of what it means to be homeless, and definitions among 
federal programs that serve homeless individuals may vary to some degree. As a result, the 
populations served through the federal programs described in this report may differ depending on 
the program. The definition of “homeless individual” that was originally enacted in the 
McKinney-Vento Act is used by a majority of programs to define what it means to be homeless. 
The McKinney-Vento Act defined the term “homeless individual” for purposes of the programs 
that were authorized through the law (see Section 103 of McKinney-Vento), though some 
programs that were originally authorized through McKinney-Vento use their own, less restrictive 
definitions. 8 In 2009, the McKinney-Vento Act definition of homelessness was amended by the 
Homeless Emergency Assistance and Rapid Transition to Housing (HEARTH) Act, enacted as 
part of the Helping Families Save Their Homes Act (RL. 1 11-22). 

Programs that use the definition in Section 103 of the McKinney-Vento Act are HUD’s Homeless 
Assistance Grants, FEMA’s Emergency Food and Shelter program, the VA homeless veterans 
programs, and DOL’s Homeless Veterans Reintegration Program. 9 (Throughout this section of the 
report, the term “Section 103 definition” is used to refer to the original McKinney-Vento Act 
definition of homelessness.) 

This section describes the original McKinney-Vento Act Section 103 definition of homeless 
individual, how the definition compares to those used in other programs, and how it has changed 
under the HEARTH Act and HUD’s implementing regulations. 

Original McKinney-Vento Act Definition of Homelessness 

The definition of the term “homeless individual” in Section 1 03 of McKinney-Vento remained the 
same for years, defining a homeless individual as 

[a]n individual who lacks a fixed, regular, and adequate nighttime residence; and a person 
who has a nighttime residence that is (a) a supervised publicly or privately operated shelter 
designed to provide temporary living accommodations (including welfare hotels, congregate 
shelters, and transitional housing for the mentally ill); (b) an institution that provides a 
temporary residence for individuals intended to be institutionalized; or (c) a public or private 
place not designed for, nor ordinarily used as, a regular sleeping accommodation for human 
beings. 

This definition was sometimes described as requiring one to be literally homeless in order to meet 
its requirements 10 — either living in emergency accommodations or having no place to stay. This 



8 These include the Education for Homeless Children and Youths program and Health Care for the Homeless. 

9 The definition of homeless veteran is a veteran who is homeless as defined by Section 103(a) of McKinney-Vento. 38 
U.S.C. §2002( 1). This definition applies to VA programs for homeless veterans as well as the Homeless Veterans 
Reintegration Program. 

10 See, for example, the Department of Housing and Urban Development, The Third Annual Homeless Assessment 
Report to Congress, July 2008, p. 2, footnote 5, http://www.hudhre.info/documents/ 

(continued...) 
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